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within a freshness, a savour, and sanity for which we
were scarce prepared. For the Anatomy is a deceptive
book; it is a museum which we enter in a mood of idle
curiosity and leave thinking less about the multitude of
strange things collected there than of the man who
gathered them together. At first we catch hardly more
from the pages of his book than the hint of a strange,
faint fragrance; as of a pomander; but the scent is subtle
and curious enough to excite in us an eager desire to
discover whence it comes, and as we join the scattered
evidences together, the character of Burton himself
slowly shapes into that of a wise, kindly, romantic man,
a disappointed idealist who has begun, after the habit
of his kind, to profess a cynicism he cannot maintain.
Through the loopholes in his citadel of authorities, the
intervals in his quotations from the satirists, his in-
veterate charity peeps out; he cannot disguise his faith
that the purpose of education is to enable common
human fineness to play its high part in the world, nor
reconcile himself to the uselessness to which he is con-
demned. He is distressed by his own divorce from life,
regretting not only that the university lights burn away
in a sterile illumination of each other, but that they are
also cut off from happiness by cthe laws and rigorous
customs that forbid men to marry at set times and in
some places, as apprentices, servants, collegiates'.
Throughout his book this demon of regret lurks in the
background. Burton, we feel, is precisely conscious of
the futility of the huge labour of compiling it; it is not
least his complete lack of all illusion about his own
occupation which gives the Anatomy its faint but inimit-
able flavour and makes it not futile at all.

The Anatomy is not a bitter book, but it contains the
harvest of much bitterness. There is something naive in